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Lenin and the 


Lars T. Lih Great Awakening 


Explanation of Title 


Let me start off by explaining my title: “Lenin and the Great Awaken- 
ing.” I chose this title, first, because “awakening” is a key metaphor in 
What Is to Be Done? Central to the outlook expressed in this book is the 
idea that the masses are spontaneously awakening to the socialist mes- 
sage. Unfortunately, this central image is not only overlooked but de- 
nied, thanks to misinterpretation of some of Lenin’s polemical phrases. 
Later on I shall present some of the eloquent passages in which Lenin 
evokes the great awakening of the workers. 

I also chose this title because of its evangelistic overtones: The Great 
Awakening is the name commonly given to an important episode of 
evangelistic revival in eighteenth-century America. I think that if we 
compare Lenin to an evangelistic revival preacher, we will get a good 
grasp of what he was up to. I like to set out the contrast between my 
view of Lenin and the standard view of Lenin by describing two mis- 
sionaries, both intent on spreading the word of God to the heathen. 
Both are convinced that there is no salvation outside the word. Both 
are convinced that the heathen will not receive the word unless it is 
preached to them. Both are convinced that the correct interpretation of 
holy writ is necessary for this work: they are quick to denounce here- 
tics. In these respects, I agree with the standard view of Lenin. 

But the standard view goes on to describe Lenin as a missionary who 
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emphasizes the irredeemable sinfulness of man. Many are called, he 
thinks, but few even respond. And he expects that even among those 
who respond with enthusiasm there will be much backsliding: such 
are the powerful lures of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. Perhaps, 
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unconsciously, he is repelled by the natives’ “uncultured” ways. He 
therefore insists on tight control of the natives by professional agents 
of the church. Despite his cheerless version of the good news, he is an 
indefatigable preacher and organizer—one suspects, in order to still his 
inner doubts. 

This is the standard Lenin: elitist and pessimist to some, realist and 
insightful to others. I believe Lenin is much more of an enthusiast than 
either critics or admirers realize. I picture Lenin as a missionary of a 
very different type: a Bible-thumping, table-pounding revivalist. This 
type of missionary has such strong belief in the power of the word that 
he expects mass conversions. He is fully aware of the power of worldly 
temptations and the lures laid by evil men who scorn God’s chosen as 
dogmatic enthusiasts — yet he is sure they have no real chance of success 
when face to face with the word well and truly preached. He is seeking 
to inspire not only the crowd but a corps of fellow revivalists who tour 
the high roads and the byroads, seeking to inspire others as they have 
been inspired. This revivalist missionary does not hide his belief that 
God has started to move in this world and that he and his fellow revi- 
valists are his chosen instrument. His indefatigable energy is fueled by 
a confident belief in the coming Great Awakening. 

This contrast between two missionaries leads to my central conten- 
tion: Vladimir Lenin was a socialist missionary intent on spreading the 
good news that the proletariat had been chosen for a heroic historical 
mission, namely, taking political power in order to introduce socialism. 
Lenin’s career cannot be understood apart from his conviction that he 
and his fellow Social Democrats were needed and would be heeded— 
that inspiring leadership was not only necessary but sufficient for the 
relatively quick growth of socialist consciousness among the workers 
and even beyond. His triumph and his failures, his achievements and 
his crimes, all stem from this awe-inspiring, even bizarre confidence. 
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Preaching the Socialist Word: The Underlying Narrative 


Lenin’s outlook was structured by an underlying narrative to which I 
attach several labels. One of these labels is “the inspired and inspiring 
leader.” This label points to the central character in the narrative: a 
person who hears the message that emanates from the sacred source 
and then turns around and spreads that message further. For example, 
Lenin himself is inspired by Marx’s message of the world-historical 
mission of the proletariat. He in turn dedicates himself to inspiring 
“the conscious worker,” another key character in the narratives of the 
Russian revolutionaries. Lenin expects the conscious worker to spread 
the word further, to the regular mass of workers. And the current of 
inspiration does not stop at the boundaries of the class of industrial 
workers, for this class is called upon to exercise leadership for all the 
exploited and oppressed. 

Another label for the same narrative is “the expanding circle of con- 
sciousness.” This phrase points exactly to the same process that we 
have just seen, except that the role of individual leaders, agitators, pro- 
pagandists, and activists is not so visible. What needs to be brought out 


5) 


is the way that for Lenin the spread of “consciousness,” of socialist 
awareness, is akin to enthusiastic religious revival: it is an acceptance of 
a high calling, a new way of life. Perhaps I can bring this out by listing 
some of the key words and metaphors that litter the writings of Lenin 
and his cohort of Russian Social Democrats. First of all, of course, is 
“awakening” (probuzhdenie); also “light versus darkness”; “education” 
(the Russian word vospitane has more uplift to it than the English term); 
“leadership” and “hegemony,” both of which centrally include the idea 
of being able to inspire people; “disseminator” (rasprostranitel’); “in- 
spirer” (vdokhnovitel’); “mission”; “the path and the task,” “calling”; 
“profession of faith” (ispoved’); and the “banner” (znamia), upon which 
is emblazoned one’s profession of faith (this last is an incredibly impor- 
tant symbol for Lenin). All of these symbols cling together, forming a 
system. The meaning, say, of “leader,” cannot be grasped apart from 
the others. 

Ican also bring out the semi-religious intensity of the leadership pro- 
cess by citing the words of Grigorii Zinoviev, Lenin’s faithful lieutenant, 


in a party history published in the early 1920s about the party contro- 
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versies that swirled around What Is to Be Done?: “{[Lenin’s economist 
critics] would say: ‘So what, in your opinion, is the working class, a 
Messiah?’ To this we answered and answer now: Messiah and messian- 
ism are not our language and we do not like such words; but we accept 
the concept that is contained in them: yes, the working class is in a cer- 
tain sense a Messiah and its role is a messianic one, for this is the class 
which will liberate the whole world. . . . We avoid semi-mystical terms 
like Messiah and messianism and prefer the scientific one: the hege- 
monic proletariat.” t As this citation brings out, “scientific” terminology 
such as “hegemony” and so on was a very thin covering to an intense 
process of conversion to a higher calling, of inspiring the chosen class 
with a sense of its mission. 

In What Is to Be Done?, Lenin is addressing the Social Democratic 
activists of Russia and telling them: you too have a heroic task: you 
too are needed and you will be heeded. The masses are spontaneously 
awakening, and so, despite all the obstacles put in your way by tsarist 
Russia, you will be able to inspire them, you will be able to accomplish 
great things. 

It’s now time to let Lenin speak for himself. There are four or five 
standard quotations from What Is to Be Done? — “consciousness from 
without,” “diverting spontaneity,” and the like, Pm sure you’re very 
familiar with them—but the following quotations should be the famous 
ones. 

Lenin says to his critics: “[I object to this] belittling of the initiative 
and energy of conscious activists, since on the contrary, Marxism gives 
a gigantic incitement to the initiative and energy of the Social Democrat 
[that is, the party activist and/or leader], turning over to his disposal 
(if I may express myself this way) the mighty forces of the millions and 
millions of the working class ‘spontaneously’ [stikhiino] rising up for 
struggle!” 2 

He uses the example of earlier Russian revolutionary leaders to tell the 
story —the same story he tells over and over again—of the inspired and 
inspiring leader: “A circle of real leaders such as Alekseev and Mysh- 
kin, Khalturin and Zheliabov [of the People’s Will] are capable of politi- 
cal tasks in the most genuine and practical sense of the word—capable 
precisely because their impassioned profession of faith [ispoved’] meets 
with an answering call from the spontaneously [stikhiino] awakening 
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masses—and the leaders’ boiling energy is taken up and supported by 
the energy of the revolutionary class.” 3 

In another place, Lenin tells us what he learned from his great teacher 
Georgii Plekhanov: “Plekhanov was a thousand times right when he 
not only identified the revolutionary class—not only proved the inevita- 
bility and unavoidability of its spontaneous [stikhiinyi] awakening —but 
also presented to the ‘worker circles’ a great and noble political task.” 4 
In this statement we see the inextricable combination of the high calling 
of the socialist leaders, their “great and noble task,” and the expecta- 
tion of mass awakening. 

Because of this awakening, inspired leaders can perform miracles, 
or, as Lenin tells his critics who thought he was a doctrinaire divorced 
from reality: “You brag about your practicality and you don’t see (a 
fact known to any Russian praktik) what miracles for the revolutionary 
cause can be brought about not only by a circle but by a lone indi- 
vidual.” 5 Just remember this quote the next time you hear about Lenin’s 
“pragmatism” and “realism.” 


Lenin’s Sacred History 


We now must ask ourselves: where did Lenin himself get his inspira- 
tion? He got it from Marx, to be sure, but more concretely and effec- 
tively from Marx as incarnated by European Social Democracy and the 
German sPD in particular. There is a certain amount of resistance from 
both the Right and the Left to this fact, since both the Right and the 
Left prefer to set up a strong contrast between Social Democracy and 
Lenin. For the Right, this is because Social Democracy is pictured as a 
democratic mass labor party that was the very opposite of a vanguard 
party; for the Left, this is because the Marxism of the Second Interna- 
tional was revisionist, weighed down by the baleful influence of Fried- 
rich Engels, not sufficiently dialectical, and a host of other reasons. 
For Lenin, the history of the spp in particular was a sacred history. 
Let me make more precise what I mean by “sacred history” by con- 
sidering the relation between New Testament and Old Testament as 
seen by the Christian tradition. The New Testament tells us about a 
series of events as secundum prophetas, according to the prophets—as 
a confirmation and incarnation of what the Old Testament was really 
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saying. In a similar way, the history of the spp became a sacred history 
for Lenin by the combination of an Old Testament—the Communist 
Manifesto—and a New Testament— Karl Kautsky’s The Erfurt Program. 
The birth of the spp from the energy of leaders such as Lassalle and 
Bebel, its miraculous growth under extremely unpropitious conditions, 
its triumph over Bismarck’s Anti-Socialist Laws, and its solid base in 
the German working class: this history is set out in Kautsky’s Erfurt 
Program as a stunning confirmation of the basic rightness of Marx’s 
Manifesto. 

And this sacred history is what inspired Lenin as a young Russian 
revolutionary in the early 1890s. For him, the basic prophecy laid out 
in the Manifesto and confirmed by the history of the spp is the merger of 
socialism and labor. According to this formula, socialism and the labor 
movement started off separately but then joined together. Separately, 
both are weak; together, they are invincible. This formula—the merger 
of socialism and labor—is central to everything Lenin writes in the 
1890s, up to and including What Is to Be Done? 

There is a lot to be said about the consequences of this formula, but 
I will restrict myself here to showing the way it becomes part of Lenin’s 
sacred history. In 1899, he writes: “Social Democracy cannot be reduced 
to simply providing services for the worker movement: it is ‘the unifica- 
tion of socialism with the worker movement’ (to use K. Kautsky’s ex- 
pression that reproduces the basic ideas of the Communist Manifesto): its 
task is to bring [pHecru] definite socialist ideals to the stikbiinoe worker 
movement . . . to merge this stikhiinoe movement in one unbreakable 
whole with the activity of the revolutionary party.” 6 Around the same 
time he writes: “The central contribution” —the central contribution, 
mind you— “of K. Marx and F. Engels was to direct socialism toward a 
merger with the worker movement: they created a revolutionary theory 
that explained the necessity of this merger and gave socialists the task 
of organizing a class struggle of the proletariat.” 7 

In Germany, socialism followed the behest of Marx and Engels, be- 
cause—and only because—(as Lenin put it in 1894 in his first published 
writing) “a series of talented and energetic disseminators of that doc- 
trine in the worker milieu were found.” 8 Particularly inspiring was the 
example of Lassalle. Lassalle is Lenin’s paradigm example in What Is to 
Be Done? of what he means by “struggling with spontaneity”: 
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What historical service for the German worker movement was per- 
formed by Lassalle? This: he drew away [sovlek—the Russian word mis- 
translated as “divert” in the standard translation] the movement from 
the path of the Progressive Party’s tred-iunionism and cooperativism— 
the path along which it was moving in stikhiinyi fashion (with the benign 
participation of [liberal democrats such as] Schulze-Delitzsch and his 
like). . . . This task required a desperate struggle with stikbiinost, and 
only as a result of this struggle carried out over many long years were 
results obtained like this one: the worker population of Berlin changed 
from a basic support of the Progressive Party to one of the best fortresses 
of Social Democracy.? 


The phrase “desperate struggle with stikhiinost” should not mislead 
us: Lassalle accomplished miraculous results just by preaching the so- 
cialist word—only that, and nothing more—and he couldn’t have suc- 
ceeded in his mission without the stikhiinyi awakening of the German 
workers. 

Lenin’s point is that Russian Social Democrats should be inspired 
by Lassalle’s example to spit on their hands, get down to work, and 
accomplish similar miracles in Russia. Lenin explicitly draws the ap- 
propriate moral from his sacred history in this statement from his first 
published writing, in 1894, a statement that in some sense sums up his 
whole outlook: “Social Democracy—as Kautsky says with complete 
justice—is the unification of the worker movement with socialism. And 
for the progressive work of capitalism to appear among us as well as 
elsewhere” — that is to say, to create a worker class capable of introduc- 
ing socialism— “our socialists must get down to their own work with 
all energy” — that is, they must duplicate the miracle of the spp.1° 


Lenin’s Crusade Against the Social Democratic 
“Mr. Worldly Wise” 


As with any enthusiastic evangelical, Lenin’s worst enemy is John Bun- 
yan’s character, “Mr. Worldly Wise,” especially when he makes his ap- 
pearance among the faithful. The common label for Lenin’s polemical 
target in What Is to Be Done? is “economism,” but this label puts a 
misleading focus on a relatively subsidiary issue. What really enraged 
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Lenin and his friends about these people was their worldly-wise denial 
that Social Democratic preaching could have much effect. This quota- 
tion is from a German revisionist, Edouard David, but it was used by a 
Russian Social Democrat, Sergei Prokopovich, to make his own point: 
“We didn’t obtain the sympathy of the masses in the way described by 
Kautsky: revolutionizing minds. . . . The revolutionizing of minds will 
get us only a few students. We can’t get the sympathy of the masses by 
awakening hopes for the future in them or by ideas that are not so easy 
to understand. The revolutionizing of the masses doesn’t start from the 
mind but from the stomach.” !! 

Mr. Worldly Wise says: don’t bother preaching to the masses, they 
can’t be converted by mere words, they can’t be inspired by a sense of 
mission. Lenin says: Give me that old time Social Democracy —it was 
good enough for Marx, it was good enough for Plekhanov and Kautsky, 
and it is good enough for me. We Russian Social Democrats can and will 
revolutionize minds. 

Recall Lenin’s admiration for Lassalle, and then read Prokopovich’s 
attack on Lassalle as a self-deceiving demagogue—and this from a So- 
cial Democrat! Prokopovich strikes at the heart of Lenin’s sacred his- 
tory when he writes, apropos of Lassalle: “The masses are not con- 
scious of any ‘grand historical ideas’ that they are supposed to carry 
out—and indeed, are the masses even capable of striving in a conscious 
fashion to carry out such ideas?” 12 

I could give a number of these attacks on the very possibility of a 
merger of socialism and the worker movement, but I will close with one 
that Lenin ran across in the fall of 1901 at the very time that he was 
writing What Is to Be Done? This particular statement determined the 
whole polemical framework of Lenin’s book. It states: “Iskra [Lenin’s 
political newspaper at the time] takes little account of that material 
environment and those material elements of the movement whose inter- 
action creates a specific type of worker movement and determines its 
path. All the efforts of ideologues—even though inspired by the best 
possible theories and programs—cannot divert [sovlech] the movement 
from this path.” 13 

In other words, inspirational-type leaders are useless, futile: they can 
rhapsodize about the great cause all they want, they can try to inspire 
workers all they want, but the effect will be essentially nil. In response, 
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Lenin structured his entire book around the counterassertion that you 
can divert spontaneity, that is, that preaching the socialist word will 
have an effect. Leaders are needed, and they will be heeded. 

Today we tend to think of Social Democracy, both then and now, 
as essentially unheroic, prosaic. But if you read Lenin for any length 
of time, you will see that the very words “Social Democracy” had a 
kind of aura for him: they were inscribed on the banner under which 
he marched into battle. In order to bring this out, I will give a descrip- 
tion of Social Democracy by a contemporary of Lenin who probably 
didn’t know who Lenin was. In 1908, an American socialist named 
Robert Hunter wrote a book called Socialism at Work about European 
Social Democracy. His opening words may seem melodramatic and 
overwrought to us, but they serve all the better as a clue to Lenin’s 
mindset: 


Almost unknown to the world outside of Labor a movement wide as the 
universe grows and prospers. Its vitality is incredible, and its humani- 
tarian ideals come to those who labor as drink to parched throats. Its 
creed and program call forth a passionate adherence, its converts serve it 
with a daily devotion that knows no limit of sacrifice, and in the face of 
persecution, misrepresentation, and even martyrdom, they remain loyal 
and true. .. . From Russia, across Europe and America to Japan, from 
Canada to Argentina, it crosses frontiers, breaking through the carriers 
of language, nationality, and religion as it spreads from factory to fac- 
tory, from mill to mill, and from mine to mine, touching as it goes with 
the religion of life the millions of the underworld. 

Its converts work in every city, town and hamlet in the industrial 
nations, spreading the new gospel among the poor and lowly, who listen 
to their words with religious intensity. Tired workmen pore over the 
literature which these missionaries leave behind them, and fall to sleep 
over open pages; and the youth, inspired by its lofty ideals and elevated 
thought, leave the factory with joyous anticipation to read through the 
night. "4 


Robert Hunter and Vladimir Lenin thought that the mass of workers 
could be inspired by “lofty ideals and elevated thought,” while Edouard 
David and Sergei Prokopovich thought they could not. That is the nub 
of the issue, as Lenin saw it. 
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What Is to Be Done? Is Not a Breakthrough Document 


It follows from all that I’ve said that What Is to Be Done? is not a break- 
through document, not the founding document of Bolshevism, not an 
example of Lenin’s secret revisionism, not the invention of the vanguard 
party. Pm not sure exactly where and why this idea came about, but 
I can report that it was not shared by Lenin or the people who knew 
him best. Lenin himself said later that What Is to Be Done? was a com- 
pendium of the Iskra outlook, nothing more, nothing less—that is, it 
was the expression of the outlook of a whole cohort of Russian Social 
Democratic activists who were inspired by the stunning example of a 
powerful German workers’ party. 

Nadezhda Krupskaya, Grigorii Zinoviev, and Lev Kamenev were the 
people who worked closest with Lenin in the years before the war and 
they were also the first party historians. In their accounts of the first de- 
cade of Lenin’s career, they place great emphasis on Lenin’s first publi- 
cation in 1894 as the expression of his basic outlook, one that remained 
with him to the end of his days. They treat What Is to Be Done? as 
historically important, as a book that shows Lenin’s fiery revolutionary 
temperament, but certainly not as a breakthrough document or one that 
is key to Lenin’s outlook. 

Nikolai Bukharin, the foremost theorist, wrote a couple of fascinat- 
ing articles about Lenin as a theorist. He realized that for his readers in 
1920 there was something paradoxical about the very idea of Lenin as 
a theorist. In these articles, Bukharin does not mention What Is to Be 
Done? In fact, he does not mention the whole subject of party organi- 
zation as one in which Lenin made any particular theoretical contribu- 
tions. 

Finally, I might add in the party debates of the early years of the 
Bolshevik regime, when Lenin was of course quoted on all sides as the 
ultimate authority, we find that What Is to Be Done? is conspicuous by 
its absence. In fact, it was this absence—the theoretical dog that didn’t 
bark, as it were—that first led me to suspect that something was wrong 
with the image of What Is to Be Done? with which I had grown up. 

Where did this idea about the primordial importance of What Is to Be 
Done? originate? I am not completely sure, but one important landmark 
was the publication in the late 1940s of Bertram Wolfe’s Three Who 
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Made a Revolution. In this book, the writing of What Is to Be Done? 
becomes the event where Lenin finds himself, where he really becomes 
Lenin. In contrast, in serious English-language studies of Lenin writ- 
ten before the war—and they are very few—we find an account that is 
much more like the one proposed by Krupskaya and Zinoviev. 


The Fundamental Outlook Expressed in What Is to Be Done? 


I have argued that What Is to Be Done? is not the great innovation it is 
commonly held to be. It is one expression among many of the outlook 
Lenin had been propounding throughout the 1890s—one that he took 
over in basic respects from international Social Democracy and one that 
he shared as well with a whole cohort of Russian Social Democratic 
activists. Lenin stands out, if at all, for the intensity of his devotion to 
this outlook. But one reason that it is important to see this relative lack 
of originality is precisely to bring out the fundamental importance for 
Lenin of the outlook that he set forth in What Is to Be Done? 

Let us call it the Iskra outlook, after the newspaper that Lenin and 
his friends founded just prior to the writing of What Is to Be Done? I 
have argued that the essence of the Iskra outlook is belief in the Great 
Awakening of the workers—the belief that if Social Democratic activ- 
ists preach the socialist word with energy and enthusiasm, the sponta- 
neously awakening masses will respond. Activists are needed and will 
be heeded. I will now make the claim that this same belief lies behind 
all the major positions of Lenin’s political career, all the decisions that 
make up the profile of Lenin as a political leader. Among these are his 
scenario for the 1905 Revolution; his insistence on maintaining an ille- 
gal party in the years before the revolution; his insistence, after the war 
started, that a socialist revolution was now in the making; his slogan, 
“turn the imperialist war into a civil war”; his idea in 1917 that Soviet 
democracy was the proper form for the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
his rationale for signing the Brest-Litovsk Treaty; his hopes for world 
revolution afterward. 

I of course cannot go in to any detail to back up this claim, but I 
will add one revealing statement made by Lenin during World War I in 
one of his writings on the national question. Inspired by Kevin Ander- 
son, I recently turned to Lenin’s writings on this issue, which became 
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important for him only during the war. I first of all noticed that Lenin 
himself hammered home the continuity of his stand on the national 
issue—that is, his insistence that socialist revolutionaries had to guar- 
antee the right of national self-determination up to and including the 
right of secession—with the Iskra outlook. In one article, he argued 
that while premature national uprisings would probably fail, the long, 
drawn out revolutionary process was also a good thing because it was a 
learning process. And what was the basic lesson learned? “The masses 
will acquire experience, will learn, will gather strength—and they will 
see their true leaders [nastoiashchie vozhdi], the socialist proletariat.” 15 

The masses will recognize their true leaders—this is the basic nar- 
rative, the basic axiom behind Lenin’s political career. First, it is the 
workers themselves who recognize their true leaders, namely, the in- 
spired and inspiring party activists. In turn, the workers will themselves 
become a leader-class: an inspired and inspiring leader for all the op- 
pressed. The course of events, the process of revolution itself, teaches 
the masses a lot and in a hurry—and the fundamental lesson it teaches 
is the identity of their true leaders. 


Is Lenin Still Relevant? 


Does this interpretation of Lenin render him relevant or irrelevant for 
those of us interested in political struggle today? That is for you to 
decide: my job as a historian is merely to identify the main themes of 
Lenin’s basic outlook. I will only say that as far as I am concerned, there 
are two positions that someone would have to hold today in order for it 
to make sense to call his position “Leninist” in even a figurative sense. 
First, he or she must believe that some identifiable group is (to use 
Zinoviev’s words) something like a Messiah class: a group of people to 
whom history has entrusted the high calling, the world historical mis- 
sion, of fundamentally reordering society. Second, he or she must have 
an evangelistic confidence that preaching the word will awaken this 
group to its calling. These two positions are Lenin’s baby. If we can’t 
accept them, we’ll have to make do with his bath water. 
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Epilogue 


I will close with one more citation, this time from Krupskaya’s funeral 
eulogy of Lenin in 1924. I was struck by this passage when I first read it, 
since most academic commentators on Lenin would not only disagree 
with it—they wouldn’t even comprehend what Krupskaya was talking 
about: “Work among the workers of Piter [that is, St. Petersburg], con- 
versations with these workers, attentive listening to their speeches gave 
Vladimir Ilich an understanding of the grand idea of Marx: the idea 
that the working class is the advance unit of all the laborers and that all 
the laboring masses, all the oppressed will follow it: this is its strength 
and the gage of its victory. The working class can only be victorious as 
the inspiring leader [vozhd] of all the laborers.” 16 This is what Vladimir 
Ilich understood as he worked among the workers of Piter. And this 
idea, this thought illuminated all his further activity and each step he 
made. 


Appendix: “From Without” and “Diverting Spontaneity” 


The standard view of What Is to Be Done? is that in it Lenin expresses 
his relative pessimism and lack of confidence in the ability of the workers 
to acquire socialist consciousness. This view rests essentially on two fa- 
mous phrases from the book, in which Lenin asserts that the workers 
must acquire “consciousness from without,” and also that it is neces- 
sary to “divert spontaneity.” A detailed historical and textual analysis 
is required to show that these phrases do not mean what they seem to 
mean. “From without” [izvne] is straightforward: Lenin used this word 
to evoke the merger narrative (“Social Democracy is the merger of so- 
cialism and the worker movement”) that was a constitutive formula of 
European Social Democracy. To see why Lenin went on so much about 
“diverting spontaneity” we have to go into the details of the immediate 
polemical context of the book. Briefly, Lenin concocted this phrase from 
statements made by his foes: the main statement was the one about the 
inability of “ideologues” to “divert” the worker movement from the 
path determined by the material environment. When Lenin says “we 
must divert spontaneity,” he is essentially affirming that leaders can 
make a difference. And why?—because the workers are spontaneously 
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awakening. This train of thought is made explicit in the following pas- 
sage from What Is to Be Done?: 


True, in the stagnant waters of “an economic struggle against the bosses 
and the government,” a certain moldy film has unfortunately formed — 
people appear among us who get down on their knees and pray to spon- 
taneity [stikhiinost], gazing with beatitude (as Plekhanov puts it) on the 
“behind” of the Russian proletariat. But we will be able to free ourselves 
from this moldy film. And it is precisely at the present time that the 
Russian revolutionary —guided by a genuinely revolutionary theory and 
relying on the class that is genuinely revolutionary and is undergoing a 
spontaneous [stikhiinyi] awakening—can at last—at last! — draw himself 
up to his full stature and reveal all his heroic strength.17 
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